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THE CULTURE OF THE NATIONS 

BY 

MARK JEFFERSON 

On the topographic map that the Geologic Survey is making of 
the United States.-water is shown always in blue, in sea, lake, swamp 
or river ; the height and molding of the land in brown, while black 
is reserved for a whole class of things called by the surveyor "cul- 
ture." He means things made by men, and the definition is not 
without interest to students whose thought of culture is less material. 
In what degree do the various nations of the earth take part in 
the making of these things? Of course, the great manufacturing 
countries are well known, but even the surveyor means more by 
culture than the product of the factories. For there are houses, 
bridges, roads, railroads, villages, towns, cities and boundaries, all 
in black on his maps. Equally within his definition of culture, 
though he can hardly map them, are books, pictures, statues, music, 
laws and institutions. These things must not be assumed to abound 
most in manufacturing countries. 

Are there any products of culture that are typical of what culture 
fairly stands for and at the same time so well ascertained and re- 
ported that we may use them as a basis of a comparison of national 
culture? The twofold condition is a difficulty. Typical items of 
culture are abundant enough — the production of good literature and 
music and works of art, the care of the unfortunate and dependent, 
the making of great discoveries and inventions; but it does not 
appear to be possible to put impartial and relative values on what 
one and another countries have accomplished in these lines. On 
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looking over the field' there seem to be four items that combine con- 
siderable cultural significance with statistical availability. They are : 
the education of the young, the extent of international commerce, 
the development of railways, the use of the mails. 

Where a large part of the young are at school, where the totals 
of commerce are large in proportion to the number of the people, 
where ample railways promote the free and rapid intermingling of 
citizens and where the postman comes often to the door, there culture 
is likely to be found in all its aspects. Fine manners and the arts 
have prospered where commerce was but moderate, where schooling 
was limited and where the railway was not, as in parts of the East 
to-day and anciently almost everywhere (where culture was) ; but 
the culture of the Orient is not our ideal, and in the past the seats of 
culture were always associated with trade and the routes of trade, 
always they were the site of schools of some sort. 

The school must always stand for culture. In the estimates that 
follow it is given twofold weight among the data. The articles that 
the factory turns out may not be of the highest artistic value, yet 
the factory is an agency in a general advance toward better things, 
more comfort, more attention to fitness and beauty. The railroad is 
unquestionably a civilizing agency of the highest sort, broadening 
ideas and removing prejudices by bringing people together. The 
mails hold distant people together to such an extent that the force is 
largely gone from the old adage, "Out of sight, out of mind." Yet 
be it confessed, the value of these particular items, their special 
recommendation as standards of civilization lies in the fact that we 
have fairly accurate knowledge of them for the greater part of the 
earth's surface. They justify themselves as soon as we apply them 
by a singular harmony of evidence. Since the sort of culture we are 
studying is European or of European origin, let us see the facts for 
that continent. Here they are set out in diagrammatic form: 
index numbers have been calculated for schooling, commerce, rail- 
way and mail developments, and the values shown by the lengths 
of the black lines arranged with the longest above. The most 
striking thing about that diagram is that Turkey is always at the 
bottom and Russia as near the bottom as that allows. The two are 
rivals here as in other things. Servia is only a little less persistent in 
the third lowest place and Portugal keeps pretty well with them. 
Above in the list is more variation from column to column, but the 
groups are constant. See how England, Netherlands, Belgium and 
Switzerland cling to the head of the list between them, with many 
changes of individual place. See how France, the Scandinavian 
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countries and Austria-Hungary affect a rank just below; and most 
of all, see how distinct is the length of line that corresponds to the 
group Italy, Spain, Greece and Rumania. Average values some- 
where between 45 and 100 seem to characterize a group of nations 
that we may call Teutonic, values between 21 and 45 belong to 
purely Mediterranean lands, while the lowest group must be called 
Levantine. The association of these groups of nations in contiguity 
of values is as striking as their persistent value of index number. 
This will come out better if we put the data on a map of culture 
indices made by averaging the four values given -with double weight 
on the schools. 

Since these are data that concern people and not empty 
territories, the shades that are to indicate grades of culture are 
put only on the inhabited parts of the earth, and that is here 
assumed to mean the parts that have more than two and a half 
people to a square mile. About a twentieth part of the Canadian 




FlG. 2 — THE INHABITED WORLD, 1905. 

Only the lined areas have as many as 2% people per square mile (1 per square kilometer). 

territories thus becomes inhabited Canada. Similarly, we call in- 
habited about a quarter of Norway's 124,000 square miles and 
180,000 of Chile's 308,000 square miles. Thus the blank spaces on 
the culture map (Fig. 3) indicate a lack of culture inasmuch as there 
are not people there to acquire it. To put it in another way, so thin 
a population as that means always that the people are fishing and 
hunting barbarians, save for a few groups of miners, which are 
small and not representative of the best things in modern life. Here 
we see our Teutonic people of the European diagram forming the 
largest group of people of the highest culture, the black area about 
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the Baltic and North seas. There are no less than 226,000,000 of 
them. As this is a world map, we are at once interested to see 
almost half as many more people of the same culture — a group 
dwelling across the Atlantic in eastern North America; Newfound- 
land, Canada and the United States. Another little group of 
5,000,000 is found in Australia and New Zealand. 




Fig. 3. — culture. 

classes, symbols. indices. 

Teutonic black over 45 

Mediterranean diamonds over 21 

Levantine lines over 8 

Oriental dots under 8 

These indices are the sums of indices for schooling (taken twice), railroads, commerce, 

and mails divided by 5. The diamonds also appear in Cuba, the 

British West Indies and British and French Guiana. 

All of the groups out of Europe are of English speech and descent. 
We are justified, therefore, in concluding that Western civilization 
culminates among Teutonic peoples the world over, and we shall 
call this grade of culture Teutonic. It includes all nations with cul- 
ture index over 45.* 



Countries of Teutonic Culture 



INDEX. 

1. Switzerland 85 

2. Belgium 84 

3. United Kingdom 83 

4. Netherlands 77 

5. Australia 76 

6. New Zealand 70 

7. Canada 68 

8. German Empire 68 



MILLION 
PEOI'LE. 



45 

6 

4 
1 

6 

65 



MILLION 

INDEX. PEOPLE. 

9. United States 67 92 

10. Denmark 65 3 

11. N ew f° ur| dland 50 — 

12. France 56 39 

13. Sweden 52 5 

14. Norway . . 51 2 

15. Austria-Hungary 45 49 



* The derivation of the various indices are explained in the following pages. 
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In all 329,000,000, about a fifth of the earth's inhabitants. Two- 
thirds of them are in Europe, centering especially on the great low- 
lands of the northwest, between the Scandinavian upland and the 
Mediterranean ridges. The four last countries on the list, the lowest 
of the group by the indices, occupy a peripheral position about this 
plain. France, which is not Teutonic, and Austria-Hungary, which 
is only Teutonic in part, occupy a position which is geographically as 
well as numerically intermediate between this group of nations and 
the next one. 

Thcsecond group of lands, the Mediterranean ones of Fig. 1 are 
designated by the black diamonds on the map and are seen here in 
their proper geographic place. Rumania, it must be remembered, is 
of Latin speech though separated from its relatives by the lands still 
held by Turkish invaders. 

Countries of Mediterranean Culture 



INDEX. MILLIONS. 

i. Argentine Republic. . 48 6 

2. Cape Colony 41 2 

3. French Guiana 38 — 

4. Cuba 36 2 

5- Italy 27 34 

6. British Guiana 28 0.3 

7. British West Indies.. 28 1.5 

8. Japan 28 48 



INDEX. MILLIONS. 

9. Spain 28 20 

10. Transvaal 28 1 

11. Uruguay 28 1 

12. Greece 24 3 

13. Natal 23 1 

14. Rumania 23 7 

15. Orange River 22 0.2 



In all 127,000,000, a little more than half of them living in the 
European type area. 

Italy leads this culture group as distinctly to-day as in Roman 
times. Spain, the second in rank, is of especial interest for its 
American offshoots in this same grade of culture, in the Argentine 
Republic and Cuba. In the British West Indies as in South Africa 
are seen the effects of Teutonic uplift on African peoples, at home 
and transplanted. Japan is a land of high and ancient Oriental 
culture that has in forty years made a great additional achievement 
in the civilization of the West, animated by a patriotic desire to win 
a place among the nations of the earth that her former culture had 
failed to secure her. Western learning, international commerce and 
railways are all aside from the currents of old-time Oriental life. 

The East had wrought out a civilization for itself that prized 
other things and despised these. It is unfair to judge the East by 
our standards, and when we rate it low we should remember that 
we are practically condemning it for failure to accomplish what it 
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has only recently come to want. Yet Japan, the only eastern country 
to realize the value of western things, has made astonishing progress 
in the short period of her attempt. England won the freedom of the 
seas from the Spanish Armada in 1588, and it is only after three and 
a half centuries that she dwells in every continent, is at home on all 
the seas and is the foremost example of the culture we are studying. 
Japan's awakening by Perry to admit the world to commerce and 
acquaintance with her people came little more than fifty years ago, 
yet she is already a great military and naval power, has made 
wonderful beginnings of education and industry with merchant ship- 
ping on the oceans only inferior in total tonnage to the United 
Kingdom, United States, Germany, Norway and France. If her 
place in western culture is the moderate Mediterranean stage, her 
rise to that place has no parallel in the history of nations. 



Countries of Levantine Culture 



INDEX. MILLIONS. 



i. Chile 20 

2. Ceylon 18 

3- Egypt 17 

4. Portugal 16 

5. Dutch Guiana 16 

6. Ecuador 15 

7. Philippines 15 

8. Algeria 14 



4 

4 

10 

6 



INDEX. MILLIONS. 



9. Mexico 14 15 

10. Servia 13 3 

11. Russia 11 147 

12. Paraguay 12 1 

13. Central America to 5 

14. Venezuela 10 3 

15. Turkey 9 30 



In all 242,000,000, three-quarters of them in the Levant. The 
culture numbers of these countries range from nine to twenty-one. 

The lowest grade of European culture characterizes 180,000,000 
people in the great continuous area at the east end of the Mediter- 
ranean, from which we call it Levantine. It occurs also in Portugal, 
Algeria and Egypt. In America it is represented by 29,000,000 in 
Chile, Mexico, Ecuador, Central America, Paraguay and Venezuela, 
where Mediterranean Spain has by an infusion of her blood lifted 
native American races far above most of the countries of the Levant, 
though not to Mediterranean grade. 

In Africa we see Teutonic influences on the native populations 
in Natal, much as in Ceylon and the Philippine Islands. The effects 
in this case, however, are by schooling and governmental control in 
a paternal way rather than by intermarriage. 

All the extra-Europeans of this culture grade have higher num- 
bers than European representatives. The designation Levantine is 
sound, however, as the origin of the culture studies is European. 
On the map the Levantine area is ruled with parallel lines. 
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Between the three culture groups of Europe, but including people 
outside that continent, there are nearly half the people in the world. 

The remaining inhabited regions of the globe are of the lowest 
grades of culture, with index numbers under 9 in a possible hundred. 
It includes barbarous Africa between the tropics and some of the 
tropical lands of America, but eighty-six per cent, of its people dwell 
in Asia and from them we call the grade Oriental. 



Countries of Oriental Culture 



INDEX. MILLIONS. 

1. Brazil 8 20 

2. Colombia 8 4 

3. Tunis 8 2 

4. Madagascar 7 3 

5- Peru 6 5 

6. Bolivia 5 2 

7. India 5 300 

8. Siam 3 7 

9. Dutch East Indies ... 3 38 

10. Minor British Africa. . 1 26 

11. Korea I 12 

12. French Indo China. . . I 18 



13. German Africa "1 

14. Persia 

1 5. Morocco 

16. China 

17. Minor French Africa 

18. Italian Africa 

19. Portuguese Africa.. 

20. Abyssinia. . . , 

21. Afghanistan 

22. Congo Free State.. 

23. Anglo Egyptian Su- 

dan ' 

24. Liberia 



EX. 
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In all, 950,000,000, of whom 795,000,000 are in Asia. Europe 
has none of this grade of culture nor has North America nor Aus- 
tralia. In South America are Colombia, Brazil, Peru and Bolivia 
with culture indices well up toward the Levantine values and far 
excelling the Orient proper; practically all of Africa except the 
extreme north and south, and in Asia, India, East Indies, Siam, 
Korea, Indo-China, Persia, China and Afghanistan. China reminds 
us again of what was said in the case of Japan. She possesses 
already a high degree of a culture of her own, as have some other 
of the countries of Asia. Only from the point of view of western 
civilization are they of low culture. In the conquest of natural forces 
and their application to the service of man the best of them have 
accomplished little. The Chinese are making beginnings, but statist- 
ical data are not yet at hand to show how much. Their international 
commerce little exceeds in gross amount that of the handful of 
Argentines. It is but a dollar per capita. Japan's is $9 and Great 
Britain's $109. 

It is a matter of extreme delicacy to assign ranks to nations. This 
was made evident a few years ago when it was proposed to appor- 
tion votes at the Hague tribunal according to the status of the 
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several countries. There is much of course in the rating just pro- 
posed that is acceptable to the run of intelligent men. Afghanistan 
below Russia and Russia below England is probably a reasonable 
ranking in any eyes but those of a Russian or an Afghan. No place 
but the first will quite satisfy a man for his own country. But just 
what is the basis on which these values have been assigned ? Norway 
will serve as an example. 

It is near the foot of the group of countries of Europe with 
Teutonic culture, having the culture-index 51. Compare with Bel- 
gium, high among them with 84 for index. These numbers are 
made from the partial index numbers for schooling, commerce, rail- 
ways and mails, giving double weight to schooling. 



schooling . 

commerce 
railways .. 
mails . . . . 



NORWAY 


BELGIUM 


75 


80 


75 


80 


40 


IOO 


20 


IOO 


47 


59 


257 


419 


5i 


84 



The numbers are added and the sum divided by five. It appears 
at once that Norway is somewhat behind Belgium in "schools and 
maijs, much behind in commerce and very far behind in railways. 
The last defect is easily explained. It is simple to lay sleepers and 
rails in a fairly level land like Belgium, immensely difficult in rugged 
Norway. Norway too has but 2,500,000 of people in a land eleven 
times as big as Belgium, which has 8,000,000. This limits the possi- 
bilities of traffic and lengthens the distances over which goods have 
to be hauled. Lastly, a highly developed system of communication, 
by small steamers in the fiords and coast waters and the inexpensive 
"posting" on the admirable roads, puts in the hands of the Norwegian 
a reasonable equivalent for the missing railroads. It might not seem 
amiss to modify Norway's unfavorable railway index from con- 
siderations like this. It has, however, been deemed wiser to keep the 
bare figures yielded by official statistics and add explanations when 
they suggest themselves. Norse culture is thereby depressed, but 
not out of the Teutonic class. It is evident that its low place is due 
rather to the difficulties of the land than to the disposition of the 
people. In commerce Norway is low, for it lies to one side of the 
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currents of trade and yields few products for exchange. Belgium 
has access through Antwerp to the world beyond the seas. On an- 
other side all Europe is open to her. 

The partial index numbers have been derived as follows : Norway 
had in 1903 about 2,330,000 inhabitants and 350,000 children en- 
rolled at elementary schools. Only elementary schools were examined 
since they alone are open to the masses of the people about whom we 
wish to ascertain the facts. Enrolment alone is considered since it 
is the only thing that can be learned for the greater part of the world. 
In fact, attendance at school can only be ascertained by the exercise 
of an amount of care and attention that in countries of low culture is 
not likely to be available. Enrolment requires only the writing down 
of the names of those who present themselves and their counting. 
Something of this sort is now done in most parts of the world. 




Fig 4 — schooling. 
indices. symbols. 

over 58.S black 

over 30.8 diamonds 

over 12.3 lines 

under 12.3 dots 

These indices are the percentage of population enrolled at elementary schools, 
multiplied by five. 

From the data given above, taken from the Statesman's Yearbook, 
it appears that fifteen per cent, of the Norwegian people are enrolled 
at elementary schools. For Belgium this percentage is sixteen. As 
twenty is about the highest percentage to occur anywhere, an index 
number is made on the basis of a hundred for maximum by multiply- 
ing each value by five, giving 75 for Norway and 80 for Belgium. It 
is not pretended that the two numbers represent the precise relation 
of Norwegian to Belgian education. So many things enter into 
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account that it is perfectly possible that Norway might have better 
schools than Belgium and still have a smaller index, for our index 
numbers pay no heed to attendance, months of schooling, hours per 
day, preparation of teachers and their aims, which are of essential 
importance. But these things cannot be learned for any great num- 
ber of countries and while small differences in an educational index 
such as is here described may have no significance, large ones do. 
In the main, where more children are enrolled, more is being done 
for their training than where they are left at home. American educa- 
tion must not be asserted to be superior to German because the index 
is 95 in the United States to 80 in Germany. It may be safely said 
to be superior to that of Spain, where the index is but 45, and the 
Spanish better than the Portuguese with an index of 20. 

To determine the commercial index general imports and exports 
are used since it was impracticable to obtain the values of special 




Fig 5 — COMMERCE. 
indices, symbols, 

over 585 black 

over 30.8 diamond 

over 12.3 lines 

under 12.3 dots 

These indices are the total general com-nerce per capita multiplied by five. 



commerce — exports of home produce and imports for home con- 
sumption. The sum of total exports and imports is divided by the 
population for the same year to get a per capita value. The 8,000,000 
Belgians have a total commerce of $1,849,000,000; the 2,500,000 
Norwegians have a total commerce of $143,000,000; per capita 
values for Norway are $60, for Belgium $264. As $150 is exceeded 
by only three countries we put it for a hundred and multiply all 
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values by two-thirds, making the Norwegian index 40, the Belgian 
100. For five countries, including some of the leading culture-nations 
of the world, only special commerce was ascertainable, so the culture 
indices may be unduly depressed by a low commercial index. There 
is little doubt that Germany is somewhat disparaged by our figures. 
On the other hand, the Netherlands is one of these countries that 
report special commerce only, yet their per capita amount reaches 
the astonishing sum of $329. Netherlands being a free-trading 
country, however, only estimates of the commerce are given. It can 
hardly be doubted that this is not truly special commerce at all but 
much of it made up of goods in transit. For the position of the 
Netherlands at the mouth of the Rhine between Europe and the 
ocean is very suitable for transit business. There is a certain amount 
of what we may call "reflection" too, in the commercial data. Semi- 
barbarous dependencies of a great commercial nation are likely to do 
a good deal of business. Properly the commerce of British Guiana 
is British. It is therefore high — index 37 — but such cases are easily 
recognized as they occur. The treatment of the British colonies as 
separate countries allows interesting comparisons. Thus the com- 
mercial indices of Australia, Cape Colony and India are 87, 43 and 2 
respectively. 

The United States is distressingly low. It is evident that we take 
very small part in the world's commerce, for our commercial index 
is 23. But thanks in part to the high industrial development of our 
country, in part to the diversity of its products, we have an internal 
commerce of the greatest magnitude. This is clearly shown by con- 
sidering our manufactures. More than thirteen years ago the value 
of the product was $136 per capita of our population (Mulhall). No 
other country had so great a value. The United Kingdom had $109, 
Germany $66. Since our exports and imports together were only 
$35 P er capita, it is evident that our manufactures were not exported. 
Over $100 per capita of our manufactures must have been bought in 
the United States by our own citizens, and as it was also sold it 
raises our total internal commerce to over $200. This makes no 
account of raw products bought and sold within our country, and 
intentionally, for there is no doubt that it is large for our population, 
if small for our acreage. In 1908 the United States, less than 
90,000,000 people, produced over four billion bushels of all cereals, 
including rice. Europe, with 470,000,000 people, produced barely 
seven billion bushels; less than double the grain among five times 
the people. There are no usable data for total commerce of the 
nations, both internal and external, but it is evident from these con- 
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siderations that American business is largely done within our own 
land. Anyone familiar with the spending habits of our people as 
compared with Europeans, will not hesitate at this conclusion. 

On the other hand, the Argentine Republic has a commercial 
index of 60, corresponding to a total of $90 per capita. But the 
manufactures of the Argentines are of very modest amount and the 
spending, while lavish by a small class of the citizens, is very re- 
stricted on the part of the great majority. The Republic exports 
breadstuffs and meat and imports the products of European industry. 
Her foreign commerce is well nigh her total commerce. She makes 
an unduly good showing in our figures therefore, but the United 
States cannot be said to be hurt by the comparison since, when all is 
said, she is in the first culture group. The same facts that are evi- 
dence that the commercial index does not fairly represent her, are 
effective in raising her other indices. This justifies us in regarding 
our indices as truly significant. We stand well in the culture scale 
in spite of our little international commerce ; the Argentines have the 
avenues of culture opened to them by their much buying and selling 
abroad. 

Of railways, Belgium has 2,836 miles, Norway has 1,584. Shall 
we compare these mileages on an areal or a population basis ? Each 
seems to have some advantages. More men have more resources and 
produce more things. They need more means of transportation 
therefore and can better afford them. More miles of distance, on the 
other hand, need more rails to overcome them as obstacles to com- 
merce. After using both methods for some years, it has become 
apparent that railways serve us by overcoming space. There would 
be little need of railways on one square mile, however dense its popu- 
lation might be. Be the people few or many, the utility of a railway 
would not exist. A country might be well served with twenty-five 
miles of railway per 100 square miles of territory, like Belgium. 
Would it need more railroads if we doubled the population? It 
might need more trains per day, more speed,- more tracks — Railway 
mileage does not count double tracks extra — but it is not apparent 
what advantage more lines would have when once we have enough 
to get pretty near every point of the territory. Suppose, on the other 
hand, our territory were doubled, could we get along with the rail- 
way mileage that served us before? It is plain that it must be fairly 
doubled to maintain the service. Railways contend with distance 
and we give the datum therefore in miles per hundred square miles of 
territory. 

But when a country has broad expanses of uninhabited land, as 
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have Russia, Canada or Australia, only the inhabited portions are 
considered. The method used has been very rough. A map has been 
made showing the density of population of the world. The area with 
fewer than two and a half people per square mile (one per square 
kilometer) has been left white. This has been estimated and sub- 
tracted from the area of the respective countries. Any detailed rail- 
way map will justify this procedure. That of the United States, for 
instance, or Canada. It is true that railways cross the uninhabited 
spaces of these two countries, but they are few and are limited to 
single unbranching tracks. Australia has not yet been able to stretch 
her lines across the desert from Port Darwin to Adelaide, and the 
difference between the railway nets of eastern and western United 
States is very great. Evident as the thing is, political coloring of 




Fig 6 — RAILROADS. 

indices. symbols. 

over 58.5 black 

over 30.8 diamonds 

over 12.3 lines 

under 12.3 dots 

These indices are the number of miles of railroad per 100 square miles of 
inhabited area, multiplied by 4. 

maps has obscured the truism that a country is only where its people 
are. Canada is really only a portion of the valley of the St. Lawrence 
and its people. The lands west of Hudson Bay are Canadian terri- 
tory, rather than Canada. In practical life that is what everyone 
means when he says Canada. It is only in schools that the extent to 
which the land is in use is ignored, and the whole territory spoken of 
as if all of it were the home of the nation. Now Norway is the land 
of empty spaces. The government reports that only four per cent, 
•of the area is fit for cultivation. There are vast expanses of rock 
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and snow. It has been estimated very conservatively for our pur- 
pose that three-fourths of the kingdom was unsettled, reducing its 
area to 31,000 square miles. There are five miles of railway for 
every hundred square miles. For Belgium, which is all settled and 
densely, the mileage is twenty-five, the highest in the world. To 
obtain an index number, similar to those for education and com- 
merce, this maximum has been put equal to 100 and all railway 
numbers, obtained by dividing the total mileage by the hundreds of 
inhabited square miles, have been multiplied by four to bring them to 
this basis, giving 100 for Belgium and 20 for Norway. 

In Norway 67 pieces of mail matter are delivered annually for 
each head of the population, in Belgium 85. As the greatest number 
in any country in the world is 143 in Switzerland, we put that for 




Fig 7 — mails. 
indices. symbols. 

over 58.5 black 

over 30.8 diamonds 

over 12.3 lines 

under 12.3 dots 

These indices are the number of pieces of mail delivered annually per capita, 
multiplied by 0,7. 

100 by multiplying all values by seven-tenths. Thus the mail indices 
become for Norway 47 and for Belgium 58. 

It was interesting to the writer to come on the mail data after the 
culture indices had been once computed on the basis of the other three 
items only. But the special interest was that inclusion of the mails 
as basal data for culture caused no 'material change in the results. 
Indices were of course changed a little, but only one, Natal, suffered 
change enough to move out of its culture class. This fact can only 
be regarded as a confirmation of the reliability of the method used 
for the sort of conclusion here drawn. 
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Here are all the indices for the 69 countries studied : 



CULTURE. 

i Switzerland 85 

2 Belgium 84 

3 United Kingdom 83 

4 Netherlands 77 

5 Australia 75 

6 New Zealand 70 

7 Canada . . . . 68 

8 German Empire 68 

9 United States 67 

10 Denmark 65 

11 Newfoundland 57 

12 France 56 

13 Sweden 52 

14 Norway 51 

15 Austria Hungary 45 

16 Argentine Republic 43 

17 Cape Colony 4 1 

18 French Guiana 38 

19 Cuba 36 

20 Italy 33 

21 British Guiana 28 

22 British West Indies 28 

23 Japan 28 

24 Spain 28 

25 Transvaal 28 

26 Uruguay 28 

27 Greece 24 

28 Natal 23 

29 Rumania 23 

30 Orange River 22 

3 1 Chile 20 

32 Ceylon 18 

33 Egypt J 7 

34 Portugal .. ., 16 

35 Dutch Guiana.. 16 

36 Ecuador 15 

37 Philippines 15 

38 Algeria 14 

3g Mexico 14 

40 Servia 13 

41 Russian Empire 12 

42 Paraguay.. t " 

43 Central America 10 

44 Venezuela 10 

45 Turkey 9 

46 Colombia 8 

47 Brazil 8 

48 Tunis S 

49 Madagascar 7 

50 Peru ^ 

51 Bolivia 5 

52 India 5 

53 Siam 3 

54 Dutch East Indies 3 

55 Minor British Africa 2.2 

56 Korea * 
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57 French Indo China 

58 German Africa 

5g Persia 

60 Morocco 

61 China 

62 Minor French Africa 

63 Italian Africa 

64 Portuguese Africa 

65 Abyssinia 

66 Congo State 

67 Afghanistan 

68 Anglo-Egyptian Sudan o.i 0.2 o 0.1 — 

69 Liberia 0.1 o 0.3 o — 

If anyone should find such a page of figures annoying rather than 
convincing, from a feeling of distrust of figures as capable of sup- 
porting any conclusion desired, let him remember that there are some 
sorts of figures that all of us have to admit to our confidence in 
modern life, such as those of the assessor or the bookkeeper at our 
bank. We cannot successfully refuse recognition to them. We know 
that when we set ourselves to it they can be verified. We can estab- 
lish their truth or falsity. Now we have by no means so lively an 
interest in the culture status of the nations as in our taxes or our 
balance at the bank, but we have an opinion about that status which 
we use in our habitual thought of fellow nationalities, and it is only 
fair play and justice to take some reasonable effort to see that our 
opinion is well founded. In general, unless we have traveled very 
widely and actually lived in different lands long enough to appreciate 
their good points as well as the obvious differences from our ways, 
such opinions are not at all well founded and the present argument 
pleads for the substitution of solid facts as a basis. 

The figures here given are entirely verifiable. Back of the general 
table at p. 264 is the Statesman's Yearbook, and, for the mail data, 
Hickmann's geographical statistical Pocket Atlas (Freytag, Leipzig). 
If a sample country or two from the list be tested the solidity of the 
facts here adduced will be established. 

A scrutiny of the list of culture and partial indices reveals the 
fact that for any country disagreements of a single index with its 
fellows may usually be understood. In the first class the low com- 
mercial index of the United States has already received comment. 
So has Norway's low railway index. Low railway indices for Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are doubtless consequent on the newness of 
the lands. New Zealand is not all inhabited, and on that score is 
entitled to a reduction of territory that it has not received, as the 
detailed distribution of population is not known. Newfoundland's 
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lead in railways is of slight cultural significance. Her 666 miles of 
"government" railway have been built to assist the development of 
the island rather than in response to it. That was the necessary 
number of miles to get across the island. In the second group French 
Guiana and the Transvaal have abnormally high commercial indices. 
Both are gold exporting countries and both have their mines de- 
veloped by foreign capital. Of Japan's commercial index we have 
already urged that it be regarded as a step in an amazingly rapid 
progress than as a low status. Small railway indices somewhat uni- 
formly characterize South America, for which the rugged country is 
reason enough in the Andine republics. 

In the Levantine class Egypt has extraordinary railway develop- 
ment, due perhaps to the peculiarly level, watered land along the 
Nile. In the Philippines the country is rough and the American oc- 
cupation too new for railways or commerce to have much develop- 
ment as yet. Public education has already been imposed on a 
considerable number. The Guianas have only coast development, so 
railways are hardly in the scheme of things for them as yet. Ecua- 
dor has the Andine difficulty already referred to. 

The Oriental class shows the best accordance of all. Colombia's 
educational index does not mean very much, for statistics are not a 
fixed habit in that republic. 

The first maps prepared in this work were those showing the 
partial data for education, commerce and railways. Inspection of 
the indices showed a preponderance of low values. Of our 69 
countries 49 had indices under 50 per cent, for schools, 55 for 
commerce and 62 for railways. This is partly due to the fact that 
some twenty countries at the bottom of the list hardly show stirrings 
of modern civilization (eleven are subject states), and partly because 
growth in culture is self accelerating. A country that enters reso- 
lutely in the way of progress finds it grow upon her. A ship, a school, 
a mile of railway is a mighty argument for a second. Thus progres- 
sive countries step rapidly apart from the backward ones. So our 
scale of a hundred units has been divided into four unequal divisions 
of 41^, 2J.J, 18.5 and 12.3 respectively, starting at the top of the 
scale. In this series each upper number is one and a half times as 
great as the next below, tending to bring a greater number of coun- 
tries into the upper divisions. The highest group contains all 
countries with indices between 100 and 58.5, the next those between 
58.5 and 30.8, then 308 to 12.3 and 12.3 to o. In this subdivision of 
the 69 countries the indices bring 40 into the two lowest classes for 
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schools ; 46 for commerce and 39 for railroads, a better showing than 
the above. 

12.3 30.8 58.5 "» 

1 

Diagram showing relative lengths assigned to each of the four groups of minor indices. 

In the case of the general culture map the strict values have not 
been kept, but modifications introduced by seeking to divide the 
series of indices at the points where the greatest differences of value 
occur between European countries on the diagram Fig. 1. 

The map of the distribution of elementary education shows dis- 
tinctly the same groupings as the general culture map, except that 
Cape Colony is added to the Teutonic class, the Philippines and 
Ceylon to the Mediterranean, from which Transvaal and Orange 
River have been depressed. Colombia has been, somewhat doubt- 
fully, lifted into the Levantine from the Oriental class, into which 
Egypt has been depressed. England does not attempt to take con- 
trol of Egypt's schools as the United States those of the Philippines, 
evidence of the good faith with which she administers Egypt with- 
out attempting to make her English. These are few divergences, but 
it must be remembered that schools entered into the general culture 
values with twofold weight. The other data should show greater 
differences. 

The commercial map shows them. Cuba, French Guiana, The 
Argentine Republic, Transvaal and Orange River join the countries 
of the first class, in which Norway, Sweden, Germany, France and 
the United States do not here appear. Austria-Hungary is com- 
mercially out of the highest or any Teutonic class and joins the 
Mediterranean nations. The Levant generally has commercially 
speaking become Oriental. This is true of railway development also 
Here Britain, Belgium, Germany and Switzerland make the first 
class, mainly Teutonic, and the Netherlands, though not in this class, 
has a canal equipment that more than restores her to a place in it, if 
transportation in general be considered. Norway, Sweden, Austria 
and France form a second part-Teutonic group, in which Italy is 
included, putting her this time above the class of her Mediterranean 
neighbors, which she always inclines to lead. 

But if culture is European and its distribution well enough indi- 
cated by the names Teutonic, Mediterranean and Levantine, how is 
it with the western continent ? The relations there are set out on the 
diagram Fig. 8. It is plain that America has two cultures, Teutonic 
and Latin, divided at the Rio Grande. This is absolutely in accord- 
ance with the teachings of economic and historical geography. 
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Latin America is led by the Argentine Republic, with Uruguay 
closely following, if the small European colonies are passed over, 
and Cuba, stimulated by the United States. The Argentine Republic 
not merely leads Latin America but it is a very long lead, fifteen 
points ahead of her neighbor Uruguay and twenty-three ahead of 
Chile. Moreover, she is ahead of all European nations of this class, 
lacking little for admission to the Teutonic. She is only a little more 
behind the United States than she is ahead of Chile. 

The second group for Latin America, Levantine, to use the Euro- 
pean term, consists of Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, Central 
America, and Venezuela. If we admit a doubt about Ecuador and 
Venezuela which a very brief study of the state of statistics- in 
those lands will justify, the group consists of the subtropic lands of 
America. 

Within the tropics we have only nations whose culture is of the 
Oriental class. The condition of Brazil and the Andine republics is 
extremely backward. Brazil and the five mountain states, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela together claim over 30,- 
000,000 people. All combined they have only $512,000,000 worth of 
commerce. The Argentine Republic alone has $545,000,000 of com- 
merce, with less than a sixth as many people. It is true that south- 
ern Brazil, if it could be studied apart from the rest of the country, 
would show another state of affairs, but that concerns only a minor 
part of the whole Brazilian people, and in Europe, too, there are 
many great differences within the countries described, as Ireland and 
England, Rhenish and Prussian Germany. So far we cannot go. 
The figures just quoted justify what is familiar to those who have 
gone among the Latin-American peoples. Within the tropics life has 
been facilitated by the mountain climate, but this has not seemed to 
possess a stimulus to human exertion or accomplishment. What one 
sees in the larger cities might be described as veneer and vice. That 
is unfair to great numbers of worthy men and women, but it is not 
without foundation in fact. 

A striking feature of the classification attained here is that the 
rank of the four culture groups is inversely as their age in history. 
The low Oriental stage prevails in the seats of the oldest historic 
civilizations. The Levantine reminds us of Egypt, Persia and 
Greece; the Mediterranean of old Rome, and the now dominant 
Teutonic, of the revival of learning and the passing of power along 
with science and letters to the north of the Alps. Is culture continu- 
ing a westward journey around the world, like the path of empire? 
Have those old nations learned their modicum of civilization, only to 
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stagnate afterwards for a thousand years while others carried further 
the same work of human uplift? Or is it to be again possible for 
them to take up man's burden of the conquest of nature? Japan, 
long of Oriental grade, is rising now into competition with Teutonic 
lands on their own plane. Is it going on into first rank? Are Teu- 
tonic nations in an area of stagnation from the standpoint of progress 
in civilization ? Have they wrought out with their intellects plans they 
have not will to realize ? And is Japan now in process of imitation 
by her immense continental neighbor? If Japan reaches high levels 
in a culture of the Teutonic cast, it is safe to predict it will not be 
on her present soil, more niggardly of sustenance space than any land 
but Norway. Have other races right to maintain property in great 
empty spaces that might serve man's uses while a virile people like 
Japan's are huddled and constrained on their narrow fields of avail- 
able soil? Poverty and progress are bad neighbors, and poverty 
hangs heavy on the Orient to-day, the poverty of scanty, costly lands. 

Will any mental or governmental process relieve Asia of the 
handicap of an overcrowded soil ? The wealth of the nations would 
be a splendid basis for a study of their comparative culture. Much 
of the westward progress of Empire has been a seeking of new lands. 
But it has not always been to the west. When Australasia offered 
the Englishman new lands in the East, he did not hesitate to move 
east to occupy them. So the Russians are expanding eastward into 
Siberia, and the greatest step in Spain's conquest of Latin America 
was her moving eastward across the Andes in Bolivia and Chile 
into the plains of the Argentine in 1575. Europe looks doubtingly 
at the culture of the new world. It has done so many materia! 
things ; has it appreciated those of the spirit ? But even such is the 
Orient's question of European culture: is it not material largely? 
Yes; the material mastery of natural forces is the foundation of 
western wealth and of the leisure and culture built upon it. Not 
railways, not schools, not commerce, as they are to-day, made a 
Shakespeare possible, for they had not come. But a people in a cul- 
ture stage that was to bring all these things presently, is what made, 
not Shakespeare, but the possibility of him. 

And now, we must ask, how sound is the argument that has reared 
up all this structure on our basis of statistics ? The best confirmation 
appears in the accordance throughout geographical or historical 
spaces of the inferences drawn from data supplied by political units 
only. The chance that throws all the North Sea shores into one 
class, those of Mediterranean Europe into another and the Levant 
into a third, while dealing with data gathered from the offices of 
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eighteen European governments, where was no thought of such an 
application of them, is no chance at all, but the working of cause and 
effect. We have used what came to hand as a statistical base, and 
we have come into confidence that, had we data about more typical 
aspects of culture, we should find them in accordance with the classi- 
fication that has resulted. If we could know the consumption of 
soap in every land, we should either see confirmed Liebig's dictum 
of its proportionality to civilization or learn why not. We expect 
high consumption in Teutondom, less high in the Mediterranean, low 
in the Levant and well-nigh none in the Orient. 

Two items that may become accurately available in the near future 
are the production of new books and new inventions. The difficulty 
to-day is the lack of common agreement in defining a book of an 
invention. Germany, claiming the enormous output of 30,000 books 
a year, counts leaflets, circulars and pamphlets. Swiss data dis- 
tinguish as books volumes of at least 100 pages, though pages vary 
widely in content. A search through the pages of the Publishers' 
Weekly for the last year justifies the following as the best list of 
books and new editions for the years 1907 or 1908. The Russian 
data almost certainly include many pamphlets, which have been 
excluded for countries where any hint as to their number exists. In 
Germany, for instance, it is assumed on not very sufficient grounds 
that these numbered 17,000. 

BOOKS. BOOKS PER MILLION. 

Switzerland 3,085 855 

Belgium 2, 107 466 

Netherlands 2,400 414 

France 8,800 225 

United Kingdom 9,820 223 

Germany 13. 000 207 

Italy 3.500 203 

United States 9,250 108 

Russia 9, 700 76 

Uruguay* 50 50 



* Includes pictures and copyright music. 

While Mediterranean countries are not well represented in this 
list, the book-trade is. There is no doubt that most books are pub- 
lished in the countries named and that the Teutonic class leads here 
as in other things. 
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* General table of data used, mostly from the Statesman's Year-Book. The small numbers to the 
left in columns 2, 3, 4 and 5 are the dates of the data. In some cases, Canada, for instance, the dates 
are not the same for population and commerce. If the numbers printed were used to obtain the Per 
capita commerce, too large a value would be obtained, since the population of 1901 was smaller than 
that of 19,06. We should have obtained 102 dollars per capita. In each such case an estimate was 
made of the population for the year in question. The sixth column— inhabited area— gives values 
only when a reduction is made for lands possessed by the nation, but not inhabited by it with more 
than 2,% people to the square mile. When no such reduction is necessary, the first column of num- 
bers gives the area. Some countries, like Congo State, have need of such reduction, but in our ignor- 
ance of the distribution of people in Central Africa, we have not attempted it. Of course there are 
practically no railroads and no present need of the datum. 

The division of the world into 69 countries is of course arbitrary. Bulgaria, for instance, has as 
much right to be included as Rumania or Ser via. It was simply overlooked when the first list was 
made. It is interesting now to see that its culture number is 21, just below the Mediterranean grade 
and at the head of the Levantine, as the place of the country on the map demands. Computation for 
Cyprus, Finland and Porto Rico has been made, getting the numbers 25, 24 and 17, which will be seen 
to fit well with the data mapped. 



POLYNESIAN WANDERINGS* 
A REVIEW 



S. PERCY SMITH, F.R.G.S. 
President of the Polynesian Society 

In what consists the ever constant interest in the handful of 
people that comprises the Polynesian race ? Ever since Wallis, Cook 
and Banks made known to the world, in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the existence of this people, with much and 
valuable information of a scientific nature regarding them, this inter- 
est in them has grown, and is still a powerful attraction to all who 
have ever come in contact with them. The answer is, no doubt, the 
mystery that surrounds their origin, their intelligence, their charm- 
ing personality, and — one likes to think — their common source with 
ourselves from the Caucasian branch of humanity, which induces 
in us a feeling of sympathy and affection above that felt toward 
any other colored race. Their intelligence is of a high order as com- 
pared with other peoples in the same plane of culture, and this is 
proved by the fact that many of those whose grandfathers were 
savages and cannibals are now found holding their own with our 
people at the universities, in politics, etc., quite a number holding 
high degrees, and competing with our older civilization in the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, the Church, etc. It was this high intelli- 

* The Polynesian Wanderings. Tracks of the Migration Deduced from an Examination of the 
Proto-Samoan Content of Efate 1 and other Languages of Melanesia. By William Churchill, viii and 
516 pp., maps, appendices and index. The Carnegie Institution of Washington, ion. 



